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feasible. Thither the editors of The Independent 
may yet turn their steps for search of change, 
fresh air, and health. The semi-annual train 
from the Red river has lately come in, about 175 
teams in number, They have been fifty days 
on the journey (which usually takes thirty), de- 
layed by the unprecedented floods. They bring 
pemican (dried buffalo meat), robes, moccasins, 
&c., &c. They prefer the markets on the Upper 
Mississippi to those of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, because they obtain better prices for their 
articles. Last year they carried back goods 
worth $100,000. The church bell which they 
were bearing to Pembina was sunk in a marsh, 
and never reached the settlement. I think I in- 
formed you last year that there were four Eng- 
lish Episcopal clergymen in the Selkirk settle- 
ment. There are also two Catholic places of 
worship and a nunnery. American Christianity 
should keep its eye on these hardy hunters of 
the northern woods; and when the settlement at 
Pembina becomes considerable and compact 
enough, a missionary should be sent-thither by 


tine, two of our principal towns. It has been 
nearly confined to those two places in this State. 
In the latter Mrs. Robbins, wife of Rev. A. B. 
Robbins, pastor of the Congregational church, 
was one of its victims. She was a native of 
Connecticut, but for some time resided in Massa- 
chusetts, and was one of the most useful of the 
devoted band of female home missionaries in 
this State. She leaves three little ones to the 
care of her deeply afflicted surviving partner. 
She died with a most peacefal confidence in the 
Savior. A letter from Rev. Mr. Salter, pastor of 
the Congregational church of Burlington, just 
received, says: 


“You have heard of the severe afflictions that 
have fallen on this place. There have been 
about one hundred and twenty deaths (out of a 
So meray of about 4000) within five weeks. 

nly one member of my church has died, Mrs. 
W., one of our most lovely ladies. She became 
a9 in the revival last winter. Three other 
adies, converted in the same work, have also 
deceased, two of them being among the most 
active and influential members of the Baptist 


Pass we, then, from the High-street, leaving 
the great church, at whose base is a fantastic 
porch added by Laud (with a virgin and child to 
adorn it), and whose lofty, buttressed, and cano- 
pied tower sustains a spire which it fatigues the 
eye to trace in its aspirations,—pass we the 
Moorish-looking college, dedicated to all the 
souls in Purgatory, by Archbishop Chickley ;— 
pass, on the other side, Brazen Nose College; 
pass, as it rises between them both, on the great 
square formed by these colleges and the Bodleian 
Library, the Radcliffe Library —a circular building 
of beautiful design, a perfect circle—rustic base- 
ment, pierced with noble-arched openings, sup- 
ports columns in pairs ; these sustain a fine bal- 
lustraded gallery, and, above all, rises a dome 
which is not a miniature of St. Paul's. In two 
minutes we have passed these striking objects ; 
and now, another step or two takes us through a 
gateway into the great area or quadrangle of the 
Bodleian Library. We can only glance at the 
enormous and fanciful gate-tower, whose inner 
face presents every form of Grecian architecture 


if asleep since the creation. 
broken by most strange and unwonted sounds : 


“The stranger echo stole along the wave : 

The dreaming groves a mellow’d answer gave ; 

The wild bird dipp’d—the diamond-ey’d gazelle 

Started, and paus’d—then fled into the deil; 

Stirr'd by no breeze, the treetops seem’d to sigh— 

When, lo! again the still-repeated cry ; 

Hark ! ’tis the leadsman, chaunting long and clear; 

The changing fathoms, as a ship draws near,— 

And all at once rings out the Briton’s hearty cheer. 

Seethes the dark flood beneath her plashing wheel, 

And leap the cloven billows from her keel, 

Till, far retreating to the water’s edge, 

aad, rise and sink among the swaying i sedge; 
swaying surge mysterious tidings bore, 

Nodding a whisp’ring far along the shore; 

The murmuring shore of strange invader tells, 

And water-spirits listen in their cells. 

A crew of Britons on the Niger’s wave! : 

They glide as in a dream! the young, the brave, 

And Science’ thoughtful sons are gather’d there— 

The negro’s friend—the hardy mariner: 


The poet then described the tropic noon—the 
unbroken silence—the vapor-shrouded sun—the 
luxuriant vegetation—earth, air, and river, all as 
But the silence is 


has grown into a proverb, 
“ Manwers* Maxyte Maw.” 


garden, with its huge central wooden mound and 
majestic elms, here is the Horticultural Society’s 
Exhibition ; and beauty comes to see beauty, 
and to regale another sense by the harmony of 
sweet sounds. We throw back the mound two 
centuries ;—how different then this very spot! 
—-then occupied as a citadel by the royalist gar- 
rison of Charles I, being accounted stronger than 
the castle itself! These walls and swelling 


And now the rushing tide of life pours out in 
divergent streams. One flows toward New Col- 
lege, founded by the munificent William of Wyke- 
ham, in the 14th century—passing its solemn 
cloisters—beneath the lofty-towered gateway, 
through the stately quadrangle, one side of which 
is occupied by a cathedral-like chapel, and a 
noble ha!l—passing through a second court, the 
garden-gate of open iron work is before us, with 
the arms of the founder, and the motto, which 


Here by collegiate courtesy, in this beautiful 


for his wife, and that since he and his lady came 
to reside here, their influence has been felt very 
happily in discountenancing and putting down a 
species of concubinage which had previously fear- 
fully abounded among the Europeans of Singa- 
pore. Still this vice is quite prevalent now. 
Mr. Thos. Church is the present resident Coun- 
cillor. With this gentleman also Dr. Lane and 
myself hada very pleasant interview immediately 
after our call upon the Governor. He has the 
name, no doubt deservedly, of being truly a 
Christian, and hence a decided friend of Christian 
missions, and the constant patron of the general 
cause of Christ and humanity. 


It will be proper in this place to.say a word 
respecting the English chaplain of Singapore. 
His name is H. Moale. 
quite interesting in the pulpit, very dignified and 
solemn in the reading of the Church service, and 
evangelical, plain, affectionate, and pungent in 
his discourses. 
hortative powers. The manner and forms of 


He appears generally 


He is particularly gifted in his 


Breckenridge, saying that he is not the author 
of the article which we quoted lately under the 
head of “Grit if not grace.” The piece was as- 
cribed to him under the impression tha\ he was 
still the editor of the Presbylerian Herald. We 
are happy to make the correction, ind also to 
comply with his request by copying ..e following 
letter to Mr. McClure from the columns of the 
Herald. 

To Rey. A. W. McClure: 

Louisvinie, Ky., July 10, 1850. 


Rev. axp Dear Six :—You will pardon me for 
saying, that I have read with surprise and _ 
the published reports of your remarks in the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, touching what 
has passed between*that tody and the General 
Assembly, on the subject of slavery.* I have no 
call to notice what does not implicate me person- 
ally ; but what you have thought proper to say 
concerning me demands my respectful attention ; 
for if you have been correctly reported in the 
newspapers, you have represented me in a very 
incorrect and injurious light before the General 
Association and the Christian public. Z 

In giving an account of your intercourse with 
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ROM OUR GALENA CORRESPONDENT. 


—_- 


Gaena, Aug. 13, 1850. 


Louis up have suffered severely ; and even those 
in the interior of Wisconsin, north and west, 
have been visited. Several small towns, Frank- 
lin, Dodgeville, &c., have been at times almost 


treatment of the disease given by Dr. A. L. Cox, 
of New York city, in his pamphlet published 
last year. My own family have enjoyed calm- 
ness and composure of mind, and tor the most 
part excellent health. With the simple remedies 


cumbrous erection before us——an oblong square, 
about 120 feet in length, looking as if hewn out 
of the rock. It is “the Clarendon,” built from 
the profits of a book, not famed for its truth, 


And gives to danger’s self a keen delight ?” 
* * * * * 


The erew of the exploring ship at evening 


prayer, was then beautifully sketched : 


to burn and destroy. Yes, and that tower, rising 
in marvelous beauty of form and proportion, 
pertains to a great neighboring college, Mag- 
dalen, of which Rupert’s most illustrious victim, 


and preaches a lecture in ihe course of every 
week. He labors only for those who speak the 
English language. There are a few Chinese and 
other native members of his church, but they all 


are reported in the Congregationalist, (July 5) 
thus, so far as you referred to me; “ Almost im- 
mediately after he had finished his teport, Dr. W. 
L. Breckinridge, of Louisville, prepared a resolu- 
tion of a fierce character, which he was advised 


J « she’ ' have some knowledge of the English language. | by Dr. Murray not to present. The resolution 
76-lyeow pine Paitors of the Independant : entirely deserted on account of the alarm pro- | recommended by Dr. Cox always in readiness, given to the university ; yet from beneath its | From that worn BR bed aa oy oe rhe aga ms oy harete soiina"in aie tg mone. Mr. Moale has a ae of 800 Company's ru- actually presented was prepared by Dr. Murray. 
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fticago tothiscity. Some gentlemen who have 
yen engaged fora few years past in construct- 
og the Canal Railroad from New Haven—capi- 
slists accustomed to such enterprises—are nego- 
lating for the building of the entire road from 
figin to Galena im two years’ time, i. e., by the 
allof 1852. The conditions which they pro- 
wse are the following: “One half pay in the 


present peculiar mercy is exercised toward us in 
the fine health of almost our entire population. 
The weather is excessively hot, 90 or 100 Fah- 
renheit is not at all unusual. 
Yours, &c., 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


G. F. M. 





point of death on their arrival there, but recov- 
ered under the prescriptions of Dr. Cox.] Lhave 
witnessed a number of peaceful and triumphant 
death scenes, and seen the difference in the last 
extremity between those who serve God and 
those who serve him not. It has been altogether 
the most sad and trying period of my lite. A 
large portion of our population left the town, 
and in many instances there was little attention 
paid to the sick, and none to the remains of the 


“Clarendon’s History of the ‘ Rebellion,” has 
gone forth the English Bible to all lands, here 
printed by authority and privilege. 

No academical stillness now prevails. The 
solemn echoes of these courts and quadrangles 
are not now awakened by the footfall of a soli- 
tary academic or curious visitor: the hum of 


The glorious mission—and th’ enchanted clime— 
The thought of home, of friends, of native soil, 
Far, far away—the brotherhood of toil— 

Made their hearts full, and all their souls as one; 
And oft as each his comrade look’d upon, 

They felt the tie which they alone can feel, 
Whose common peril makes a common weal ; 
And weather-beaten cheeks were wet with tears, 
That haply ne’er had flowed since childhood’s years, 
As peal’d o’er Niger’s wave, ne’er heard till then, 
The hopeful heart’s accord—the loud ‘ Amen.’ 


And now, after brief repose, and at even-tide, 
to the river—a brooklet deemed by men of the 


western world. Beneath the shade of overarch- 
ing boughs,—by the broad elm-covered walk of 
Christ Church the Magnificent,—sby the windings 
of the Cherwell, as it flows to pour itself into 
the Thames (here the Isis),-thousands move 
toward the grass-deep margin of the river, hap- 


congregation is, that his influence out of his pul- 
pit but too poorly sustains that within. How 
common is this fault among ministers not only of 
the Church of England, but also among the evan- 
gelical denominations: and such it seems to me 
will ever continue to be the prevalent sin of p1s- 
tors, so long as the notion is so generally enter- 
tained that clergymen cannot reasonably hope to 


Soon after Dr. Breckinridge, of Louisville, re- 
marked that Kentuckians might be whipped, bat 
it wasa saying that they would not stay whipped, 
and moved that the vote by which the resolution 
was laid on the table be reconsidered. The vote 
was reconsidered. It was then moved that the 
resolution be adopted, and after a short discussion 
it was adopted by a large majority.” 

In The Independent (July 4) you are reported 
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pj one-sixth in stock.” 

joe of the parties, Mr. Farnum, an engineer, 
ns present. The President of the Company, 
¥.B. Ogden, Esq., of Chicago, made an address 
sfavor of the proposition. Resolutions were 
maimously passed expressing the judgment of 
scitizens thatthe interests of the stockholders, 


GenTLeMEN :—The Trustees of Iowa College 
met week before last at Davenport. Hitherto 
only the preparatory department of the institu- 
tion has been in operation, under the care of 
Prof. Ripley. It was decided, however, at this 
meeting, to organize a Freshman class, and to 
commence a regular collegiate course the coming 


gious services on the Sabbath, our Sunday-school 
and prayer meeting, though with a small attend- 
ance.” 

Among the subjects of the pestilence were ex- 
Governor Clarke, wife and child, a daughter of 
Gen. Stull, former Secretary of the Territory, 
and other influential persons. In one house, 


our footsteps are quickened, the Sheldonian Thea- 
ter (not for dramatic spectacles) is before us—a 
card of admission or the courtesy of a pro-proc- 
tor takes us into the arena; we find standing- 
room, and form part of an audience of nearly 
four thousand persons. What a building and 
what a gathering is this. The ground plan is that 


Where white-robed choirs discourse the tuneful scrolls 
And volum’d music from the organ rolls,— 

Than from that lonely crew, in that lone hour: 

And, like the spell of some benignant pow’r, 

The sacred echo floated far away 

Through sunless dells, where, shrinking from the day, 
The fiends of demon-worship cower’d to hear 

That still small yoice proclaim their fall was near ; 
Echo of hope, which, as the years flow on, 


float the many-colored flags from the mast of the 


> 


dering stream flash, like meteors, a fleet of boats, 


aquatic procession has been formed, and the 


gilded barge ;—down the reaches of the mean- 
lighter and swifter than Indian canoe ;—the long 


racing boats, with silken banners displayed, and 
in the order which the results of the rivalry of 


pulpit. 

I cannot learn that ever any special efforts are 
made by the pastor of this church or any of his 
church members to awaken and promote a revi- 
val spirit. The natives that have been gathered 
into this church, it is said, were hopefully convert- 
ed to God wholly under other agencies than those 


Dr. Murray, requesting him not to leave the house 
as his communication would be noticed, and that 
Dr. W. L. Breckinridge drafted a very actimoni- 
ous and severe retort, and submitted it to Dr. 
Murray, who said it was not dignified and could 
not pass. Dr. Murray accordingly drew up one 
of milder tone, whieh was presented by Dr, B. 
who in his remarks alluded courteously to the 
delegate, but said such interference was not to be 
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ypointed to urge the matter upon the Directors 
yon the eastern end of the road. Gentlemen of 
ugment and experience expressed strong confi- 
nce that this county would promptly furnish 
sproportion of subscriptions (about $200,000). 
Messrs. F, & O, have since paid a week’s visit to 
innesota, and have seen with some surprise 
we immense agricultural and industrial resources 
rhich are very soon to seek this avenue to the 
fast. It seems to be next to certain that a for- 
ml proposition, favorable to the Company, will 


satisfactory proof of the ability of their instruc- 
tor, as well as of their own talents and applica- 
tion. Rev. D. Lane, formerly of Maine, and one 
of the “Iowa band” from Andover, now pastor 
of the Congregational church of Keosaqua in this 
State, was elected Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. The prospects of the col- 
lege are quite encouraging. It will be necessary 
speedily to take steps to procure the endowment 
of a professorship, and I trust there will be 
found those who will cheerfully and promptly 


house-dog, and the following day he died! The 
four children all lay dead at once in the house. 
In the same letter from which the above ex- 
tract is made, Mr. S. says: “ We have an excel- 
lent man residing here belonging to the Plymouth 
brethren, who are described by the pedestrian 
correspondent of The Independent in the paper 
of July 25. He is from Sheftield, England. He, 
with some relatives, has a meeting in their way 
every Lord’s day morning. They are intelligent 
Christian, and uncommonly well read in the 


shoe with a bar across the heel; the roof, 80 feet 
by 70, rests entirely on the side-walls, and the 
ceiling is elaborately painted ; and a bold inter- 
secting cord molding appears to hold up what 
affects to be the canvas-covering or drapery of 
an open terrace theater, which Genii are repre- 
senting as folding up to make way for the descent 
of the arts and sciences and the enthronization of 
Truth ; but the living mass will not permit atten- 
tion to pictorial decorations or the enrichments 
of the decoration. Rising from the area, to the 


A pledge of love, and light, and liberty.” 


It is no small merit in these closing lines that 
they remind one of Milton’s glorious and sur- 


passing Ode to the Nativity. 


Night, nature’s choicest boon to the tropics, was 
then described by the poet, and life, and higher 
interest to the dark beauty of the spangled scene 
was given, by a description which a painter 


might reproduce: 


“ On such a night, while round him slept his foes, 
Bold Park awhile forgot a captive’s woes— 


Through his white tent, upon the sandy floor, 


leading boat of the season. 


fort put forth by the more than three hundred 


that training adapted to induce health and 


degree. 





We count, till the 
eye is strained and weary, the rapidly-passing 
crews,—and albeit no aristocrats, cannot but re- 
joice in the skill, and strength, and physical ef- 


young Oxford students, who have had regular 
training as members of college crews. Would 


soundness of mind, to clear the intellect and pu- 
rify the affections, were enjoyed in an equal 
But we must cry a truce both to moral- 


fluences of the spirit of God by his converting 
grace, since the late Dr. Abeel supplied the Eng- 
lish pulpit here, about the year 1830. At that 
time there was great power accompanying his 
preaching. Several persons were hopefully con- 
verted to God. Some of them were of high 
standing in society. The savor of Dr. Abeel’s 
influence is felt here to this day, and his name is 
often spoken of by the older inhabitants of the 
place with great veneration. The Sabbath 


property like some edifices which | visited in New 


matter, and therefore I have to say, that | drew 
up, with the view of submitting to the Assembly, 
a paper to the effect, as far as I can recall, first, 
that as the delegate from the General Association 
of Massachusetts, was about to take his leave, 
we could not allow him to ge without ex- 
pressing our satisfaction in all our intercourse 
with him, &c. Secondly, that in consideration 
of the resolution of the General Association now 
communicated to us, we decline sending a dele- 
gate to that body. I do not recall the language ; 
but I think I cannot be mistaken in my recollec- 
tion of its import, and I feel perfectly at liberty 


delegates, and while I was considering whether 


nefit and that of her @ Jassenger trains will reach Galena in siz hours| ion. Rev. A. L. Chapin was inaugurated as|have no local habitation and name elsewhere. freedom, the prescriptive freedom, or limited li-| And bless the sacred tranquil hour that brought LETTER FROM DR. BRADLEY, OF THE SIAM York and Brooklyn. Every pains has been | it might not be better to prepare another ag meiy 
Hife of their dale, m Chicago! Already, by quickened postal President on the 24th ult. Rev. Mr. Kent, Presi- I could fill a page with the mere names of sects, oo of the occasion, is exercised. The ladies ! ‘Aull ot, Weds sabes Sn ae ee MISSION. taken to render it cool and comfortable. The ee Kathe = os ee mi 
s recorded of the happy [@urangements, mail matter has been received in dent of the Board of Trustees, delivered to him | some of which are indigenous here. This adds | § oo one, as Ps omen from his Pierian hight With a stous heart, and heaven to guide iben, Sinaarone, May 2, 1850. slips are all enclosed with neat balustrade work. exhortations from corresponding hodies as were 
om. Ne. OM jour days and three hours from New York. Then| the charter, bye-laws, and seal of the college, greatly to the difficulty of evangelizing this por- |" ‘e scene of beauty, and the appeal is an-| He wrote his labors on the faithful page Po ths Ratees of the telkepintiain : : The seats are generally arm chairs with ratan | for edification; but not desiring to offer anything 
» option of the assured. shall be but little more than three days from accompanied by appropriate remarks. The Presi- | tion of our land. The ecclesiastical historian of swered bya burst of cheers which make the mas- wan = the eee ee — bed ad ld vet D B all ‘ ag bottoms and backs. Just before each chair there stronger than the great majority of my brethren 
7 a » Atlantic, A very sudden and surprising | ¢et then made a very happy and impressive ad-| this age and country must be familiar with the | S¥¢ walls vibrate. A protectionist shouts Peel ! Sublim’a hi toils a caaleh@eaea* gain yar thane ar n my last letter hy beer is a simple foot-stool, or such a stool with a| would accept,) Dr. Murray handed mea paper 
Series Dnt, we in population, business, &e., will of | 4tess, giving his views of literary institutions, | West, or he will give but an imperfect account and prolonged hisses sibilate, almost unmiti- ; i ero dasey het. cse ict aus Pik ager omens eth . cushion attached to it. These are for the pur- | Which aoe ae up, and ee 
cdward S. Clark, follow here, Galena is already the strong-|@¢ especially as adapted to the wants of the of the phases of nominal Christianity. gated by cheers. The same honors are rendered Race poet then led us among the native tribes ; ae of on oe au ie a pay “etch poses of kneeling in prayer. Over the body eee prin gar dyn slttion G0F 
aed N Phe mess point on the Mississippi above St. West. During the year past, Rev. M. P. Squier,] A colony of English has just made a location | ° Lord John Russell. On the other hand, the | Showed us the native king, with a hamlet for a/ the ar ae here eee Peer ce mT . . . slips there are 3 rows of punkas suspended very | 41) of whom, I believe, approved it; and when, 
anes Lancer, Louis. Drawing! ® considerable trade from the | af Geneva, N. Y., has been elected Professor of | about half way between this place and Daven- Bishop of Exeter! when named, elicits vehement | 8tate, the long canoe for a fleet, and a score of| ants. As all my American friends have desire 
Re inthrop, 
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and West, just beginning to draw largely 
¢ agricultural products of Wisconsin, the 

‘tc lsive center of the north-western lead trade, 
‘he almost exclusive entrepot of the great 

‘ade Which is coming from Minnesota and the 
‘thern rivers, this railroad, of a hundred and 

*venty-five miles across one of the most fertile 
beautiful districts on earth, connecting the 

y and country tributary to it at once with the 

‘uole East, will make the rapidity of its growth 
‘a short time startling. Eastern capitalists, 
‘uders, artisans, foreign day-laborers, men of 
‘iterprise Of all sorts will flowin. The most 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 8. P. Lathrop 
of the Natural Sciences. Nine students have 
been examined ‘for the next Freshman class. 
The funds of the institution have been recently 
increased by the following sums: Subscriptions 
in the West about $10,000; donation by Prof. 
Squier $10,000; from Prof. Bushnell $500; a 
friend in New England, to found a scholarship 
for foreigners, $500; other sums from New Eng- 
land about $200—making in all more than 
$20,000. 

I have recently had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Fobes, the accomplished Principal of the 


port, and have entered at the Land Office about 
two thousand acres of land. As I passed a few 
days ago they were surveying the ground, and 
laying out a town. There are farmers, mer- 
chants, and mechanics among them, About 
twenty families have arrived, and a hundred 
more are expected. 

Rev. H. Curtiss, of Madison, Indiana, has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian church of Chicago. Rev. Z. Eddy, 
of Mineral Point, Wis., has returned to settle 
over his old parish in Springfield, N. Y., leaving 
vacant an important post. 


and protracted cheering. These political and re- 
ligious (t) manifestations are pleasantly alter- 
nated by references to the ladies: the ladies in 
love, the ladies in pink, the ladies in blue, the ladies 
who ought to be in love, receive the favoring no- 
tice of the admiring youth. 

But the great doors are now thrown open: the 
organ peals forth the accustomed voluntary, but 
the national anthem is called for; the organist 
complies, and is no more heard ; for the under- 
graduates have risen en masse—the ladies in the 
lower tier catch the infection, and an overwhelm- 
ing, a Niagara tide of harmony bursts forth. In 


warriors for an army—ruling a simple race that 
knew no toil, and for whom the sun and the 
shower were productive laborers; and amidst 
scenes of repose, of patriarchal simplicity, and 
of green old age, the poet introduced a sharp, 
jarring and discordant note :—the cry of suffer- 
ing, the spoiler and the slave are beforeus! And 
then fell upon our ears and upon our hearts 


words of pathetic interrogation : 


“ Shall then the sons of Ham forever have 

No peace but death—no freedom but the grave ? 
What though his brethren of the North outvie 
The tropic man in deeds of mastery ? 

Kind Nature, than his brother man more kind, 


mentioned in my last. 


EUROPEANS. 


Spaniards, and here and there one of other Eu 
ropean nations. 


that I would be full and minute in my descrip- 
tions of persons, things, &c. that come under my 
observation among the heathen, I propose in this 
communication to give your readers some further 
account of those several classes of inhabitants 


By far the greater part of these are of English 
and Scotch origin. I should judge that there are 
many more of the latter than of the former. 
There are a few Germans, a few French, a few 


T am not aware that there is 


tastefully by cords from the ceiling, at such a 
distance from the seats that the ruffle, which 
fringes the lower edge of each, shall just escape 
the head of the tallest man when standing under 
it. lL ought to say, perhaps, that a punka is a 
plank, or a lighter frame work from 10 to 15 feet 
in length by 2 or more in breadth, covered with 
white cloth, ruffled on one edge and suspended 
by the other, and swung back and forth to serve 
as a large fan. All the punkas of each row, 
being 4 or 5 in number, are so connected that 


one way and then the other. 


two men swing the whole row at once by stand- 
-| ing out in the veranda and drawing a cord, first 
Each side of the 


in the progress of business, an opportunity oc- 
curred, I offered it to the Assembly, having first 
added the words, is offensive ; 

To indicate, still further, that the paper which 
I had intended to offer, could not have been “ fierce, 
acrimonious, severe or undignified,” I can truly, 
and do here very freely say, that while l think 
the General Association of Massachusetts is 
clearly wrong, and to be blamed in this matier, 
and therefore to be withstood, I do yet hold thet 
venerable body in great respect. So much has 
been said upon the subject in question—the Pres- 
byterian Church has so long ago, so clearly and 
s0 firmly taken her stand in relation to it, heliev- 
ing that she knows her duty in the premises and 
is trying to do it—that a perseverance in such 


iresque of western cities will suddenly be- Monticello Female Seminary, which is situated Respectfully yours, J.C. H. the midst of this the stately procession enters : ee ea ke dike waewventnicen vice now a single American resident in the place. | gallery has a row of punkasalso. Hence as you ee ite ot on coeelyel 
bat by the liberal pre- me one of the largest and most bustling. A at Godfrey, near Alton, in Illinois, and Miss se the beadles robed, and bearing their rich maces, Endears the tropic waste, the northern snow ; Hon. J. Balestin, an American citizen, has re- | enter the house in the day or evening time, your you and Father Mills that fre charity is no fool. 
cee-preanmed’ ty-any | ranch of this road will probably be built to| Eaton, daughter of the well known Botanist, ‘ preeede the Vice-Chancellor, the noblemen, the | He lov'd the burning sun that saw his birth, sided here many years, and held the office of | attention will be struck by the very novel ap- I say all this freely, but with reverence and es- 
tes, " } ‘ubugue, giving an eastern outlet to northern | Prof. Eaton, who is the instructor in Natural Foreign Correspondence, members of convocation, and the distinguished Ra dy eta A coggetered _— be U.S. consul. At present he is engaged as Am-| pearance of all the punkas swinging at once;|teem for my brethren, to whom I would oe no 
ach cate Gavaspenss _ Sciences in the came institution. This seminary cmecnoonitinne strangers upon whom honorary degrees are to be | »Neath skies unblest, upon a sterner soil ? bassador of the U. S. Government to the courts | and coming in from under the power of a verti-| indignity. I may add what! panpene you have 
and controlled by one ‘n this connection let me say that the last|is one of the most important institutions in the 
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‘eamer which explored the Minnesota (or St. 
‘ter’s) river, Which runs through the most fer- 
¢ land in Minnesota, ascended far higher than 
tt predecessors, reaching a point above the 
‘oe Earth riyer, and three hundred miles above 
emouth of the Minnesota. The country is on 
‘hands described as exquisitely beautiful; in- 
erable Indian villages were passed; fresh 
‘wialo tracks were seen; the mission stations 


West. It was established through the munifi- 
cence, wise, and Christian foresight and philan- 
thropy of Capt. Godfrey, and was for some time 
under the superintendence of Rev. Theron Bald- 
win, now Secretary of the College Society. 
There are six instructors in most of the various 
branches of study -usually pursued by young 
men in the best colleges in our land, except 
Greek. The full course is four years, and it is 


“THE GRAND COMMEMORATION.” 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 








The two most striking and impressive public 
displays which England affords, are the meeting 
of the children of the London schools in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the Encenia, or Grand Commem- 
oration at Oxford. The multitude of young ones 


conferred ; among these the veteran Gough, the 
dashing and chivalrous Edwardes, and the really 
more distinguished Major Raulinson, who, though 
a soldier, has pursued the arts of peace, has com- 
pelled dark Egypt to surrender her secrets, and 
has been first to force even the arrow-headed 
characters of elder Persia to speak intelligibly. 
We may not tell how the public orator introduced 
these distinguished persons, and described their 


Gaze—if a tyrant’s eye to gaze can dare, 

Upon that living image of despair; 

The childlike smoothness of that ebon brow 
Behold !—it never knew a care till now. 

What speaking stone, what painted woe, could trace 
The simple sorrows of that passive face, 

When, struggling through despair’s dull apathy, 
Rolls the big tear-drop from his vacant eye, 

As oft in speechless trance he sees once more 
His father’s hearth, and treads his native shore ? 
And as his brethren hail him free from harm, 
The fetter clanks upon his outstretch’d arm, 


here. 


miscellaneous. 


of Cochin-China and Siam, and it is doubtful 
whether he will ever again take up his residence 


Of the 198 adult male Europeans residing in 
and about Singapore, 40 are merchants, 14 me- 
chanics, 10 agriculturists, 3 servants, and 131 


Singapore being part and parcel of the immense 
territories of the English East India Co., the gov- 


America in a hot summer day. 
The custem of the English, here as elsewhere, 


cal sun you will be greatly refreshed by the brisk 
fanning you will get from them. The slight 
rustling which they produce will not interrupt 
your hearing nearly as much as the multitude of 
little fans which you hear in the churches in 


of kneeling when they first come to their seats in 
the church, and offering a silent prayer, is to me 


not jorgotten, that the brief remarks with which 
I introduced the resolttion, were publicly char- 
acterized by yourself at the time, as mild and gen- 
tlemanlike. Let me say further, that unless my 
memory has strongly failed, | did not open my 
lips on the subject a second time, ecm to desire 
that you would address the Assembly again, 
when you intimated some wish to do so. A 
member of the Assembly, formerly of New York, 
now of Illinois, moved to take up the resolution 
from the table. All that, therefore, about Kens 





ares ee 
at ee 


cee 








gathered beneath the high-raised and swelling merits in sounding Latinity : it will be enough | Breaks the sweet dream of misery’s brief repose, ernment of the Island is consequently entirely and | very impressive. I could not but remark how tackians, so ninmee & ee et ee 
eeaivary 1; irae, ‘ \ve American Board visited ; the fact substan- designed to make it for females fully equal to @| dome, and the swell of their united voices in the | to say, for the gratification of the lady reader, | And wakes the captive to a life of woes! purely English. The English obtained posses-| few there were who were tardy to church. It to hod > tevias poe Np thins like it y cy; 
who go to California, lt ‘hat the rivers above St. Paul water as college course for young men. The graduates psalm, as from “numbers without number num-| that in presenting Lord Gough, he styled him— ba his are a Ee ee sion of the place by a series of friendly negotia- | seems to be regarded by the English and Seotch yy feos coeuniuainse, which I formed 
sa? tho Premstuns lies . i ‘ulas fertile an extent of country as that of this seminary are now filling eome of the most | berless,” have made strong men to bow them- “ Bellicosum sane ducem,” and in allusion to the Seatelenex ark, who heard’st with tearful eye tions with the Rajah of Jehore in the year 1819, |as a very noticeable offense to enter the church | with you at Cincinnati, to say nothing of your 
or, and the poliey is to ‘Ween St, Paul and St. Louis. Specimens of important posts of usefulness in the West, as| selves beneath the weight of insupportable emo- dreadful conflicts in the Punjaub, said :—“ Dein-| The negro maiden’s song of sympathy ; when the settlement of Singapore was commenc- | after the organ begins to usher in the services. | character and standing, forbid me to suppose that 
Mutua! Fad end re. oe *' coal were found at the mouth of the Blue | Wives of ministers and other influential men, and | tion, The Grand Commemoration is of a most | céps, quibus armis, quantisque pretiis, ferociores | And witness ye—but, ah! your voice is damb— ed. The presiding magistrate is denominated you intended to do me an unkindness. But the 


This is as it should be. They have another 
good practice, which is to wait in silent prayer 
a minute or two after the benediction has been 
pronounced. As soon as the audience begin to 


with those who shall hereafter enjoy its advan- 
tages, will exert an untold power in society here. 
What can be done for the West of more import- 
ance than to fill it with highly educated wives 


““0 river, The citizens of St. Paul have paid 
S200) 5 ; 

“Yin cash for these steamboat explorations. 
‘ong account of this last, that of the Yafikee, 


Ppears in the Pioneer. 


| insurers, the Capital 
-s, and all the reserved 
@ is pledged for the 


ultra fabulosum Hydaspem gentes, rebellantes There rise no praises from the adventurers’ tomb.” 


compescuerit, coram vobis scientibus, superva- 
caneum foret sigillatim enumerare.” Neither 


complex character, and powerfully impresses both 
the senses, the imagination, and the intellect; 
and of this it is our cue now to speak. 


reports of your remarks put ine in a false and 
unpleasant position ; and | indulge the hope that 
you will cheerfully and promptly see that all is 

Reston of this let- 


Governor of the British possessions in the Straits 
of Malacca. These possessions comprise the 
Island and appendages of Singapore, the town 


Thousands listened with deep interest, while, 
as standing above their tombs, the poet cele- 


, - - . 2 ut right, as to me, by the pub 

3K PLAN, 7" “Pee > . The academical year is drawing to its close, | May we tell of the Creweian oration, or describe | brated the devoted adventurers, and with a pro-| and territory of Malacca, the Island of Pinang | rise from their seats the organ again lifts up its} ter in the Puritan ‘Recorder, with the request that 
pears Fe it The hull of the steamer which is to run next|@"d mothers? It ot impossible to estimate the | and the “Act Term” has come. The writers of | ali the prize compositions, though the patience phet’s ken penetrated the dim future of the lands | and the province of Wellesley. Next to the Gov-| voice in heavenly melody. Very soon you will | such papers as have published anything about 
king only what it is *ason from Sank Rapids (100 miles above St, | Value of such a seminary, or its influence in the 


with which the ladies listened to Latin verse and 
to the Latin essay, is noteworthy ; but after this 
comes rest and refreshment. The English Poem 
is to be recited: there is a hush through the vast 
assembly, and all eyes are directed to the rostrum, 
which projects from the lower circle. The poet 
enters; his presence and bearing do not detract 
from the Idea of a poet: the subject is Tue Ni- 


prize poems, English and Latin, of essays in the 
same languages, are awaiting with feverish ex- 
pectation the decision of the judges. In the 
common-rooms of twenty colleges and five halls, 
possibilities and probabilities are discussed, and 
three thousand graduates and under-graduates are, 
in various degrees, interested in the issue, Ox- 
ForD, that city of palaces! begins to wear a 


of the Niger: 


“ By Niger’s bank they rest, who in the pride 

And strength of self-devotion, conqu’ring, died. 
Children of peril—nurslings of the seas— 
Steel’d to all harm, but ‘Afic’s dire disease. 
Withering, resistless, as the simoon’s blast, 
Through the wrung frame the subtle fever past— 
And left a specter, hollow-eyed and wan, 

A nerveless, mindless, ruin of a man. 

Pitying and wond’ring with a tearful awe, 


int, for a given time, 
equitable sum, and 
one’s o1wn money and 
at advantage of this 
lan may be thus illus 


me in the premises will do me the justice to copy 
this. I am very respectfully, 
W. L, Barckisniper, 


ernor there is residing at Singapore, Malacca, 
and Pinang, each a councillor. Both the Gover- 
nor and councillors are appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General of India. Consequently the govern- 
ment of the Straits is subordinate to the govern- 
ment of Bengal. In addition to the officers above 
named, there is another man who may be said to 
rank higher than the Governor himself, inasmuch 


\nthony), on the extreme upper waters of the 
Mississippi, is already nearly completed, and the 
tngine will soon be received. This boat is of 

1zo of thirty-two, Fe- he Maine build, like the Goy. Ramsay, and it is 
per sunum fee bees, ‘hought she will be able to run in high waters 
On the Joint Stock over the succession of rapids noted in Nicollet's 
iisecure him a policy JR tap, quite up to the lakes from which the Father 


ars. All that he caa i Riy . 
illed) on the mutual \ivers issues. Some good people “ Down 


hear a great rattling of palanquins, barouches, 
gigs, &c., gathering around the church to bear 
away the people. Scarcely a resident of the 
place, or even a transient visitor, live he far or 
near, be he rich or poor, but comes to and goes 
from church in a wheel carriage, having a native 
driver, or rather leader of the horse or pony, who 
trots by the side of the beast and takes care of 


formation of society here. It is unsurpassed in 
its advantages by any other, either at the East, 
West or South; and I am happy to say these 
advantages are appreciated. There have been 
between one and two hundred pupils during the 
year past. The Principal is a lady of rare en- 
dowments for her post, and has a corps of helpers 
in the various departments of the very highest 





* The resolution of the General Association of Massa- 
eh ts is follows : 

“ Renoleed, That in maintaining correspondence and 
connection with the two General Assemblies of the Pres- 
hyterian church, we look with deep and fraternal solici- 
tude upon the position of those bodies with respect to the 
sin of slavery—¢tbat our strong sympathies are with such 


yearly payment, vi? : fast” may “wonder” what business there can | (Ualifications. It is a fortunate circumstance sry "es agiom atage = <qeee — age arongeacm bd ce en P nlsied the mind that be had lov obey— ater oe tua teas : en oes ctrl bie = yt ne rg ap igs Braces ert aod esti spr to pat an ed etl ee 
that in ten years he be to seetniniill b anger yt at tals teadhiaite.'t ‘€) and brothers, come from the stately cas es an ; R » Clear tones, the poet The strength, in which he trusted, waste away. and receives both his appointment and his salary and his family are usually the rst to come out that we doaina cme 6 magna of poy ’ peak: 
i and twenty-five Le nage ain these boats. But if, the present nis Institution is located so near St. Louis | halls, from the manor-houses and rectories of the | thus appropriately preludes his theme : And oft he haunts where dropp’d the farewell tear directly from the crown of England. This per-|of church and take their seats in their ba- ion chat she rights of the enslaved, Aiea Gaines of true fé- 
sage oe an should ' a, the profits of an ordinary trip from St. opi tr where the Roman Catholics have sev- | land, and a new coloring is given to the civic and | « Dark-rolling billows heaving evermore, From grateful eyes upon the white man’s bier. son is denominated Recorder. The name of the|rouche. I was pleased last Sabbath to discover | ligion, and the Boner ete great of Yr ~ wonire: 
het ae oe athony northward have been, as | have been | &T@! Schools, which are cried up as superior to | academical population. The flower and the fruit, Lonely and vast, by many a fabled shore, O’er that lone grave no seulptur'd mourners weep quire those ecclesiasti bodies to use all their iti- 


present incumbent is Sir Wm. Esskoff. He di- 
vides his time between the three settlements of 
Singapore, Malacca and Pinany. 

A few days since Dr. Lane and myself had 
the pleasure of an interview with his Honor Gov- 
ernor Butterworth. We presented our cards to 
a native, or rather a Bengalee servant in attend- 


‘Normed, the round sum of $500, these Yankees 
ae safe in establishing @ packet and freight boat 
ithe new route toward Itasca Lake. Settle- 
"ents make steamboats, and steamboats make 
“Uements. From St, Paul and St. Anthony 
“ere will goon be a cordon of thriving towns 
‘tetching five hundred miles northward and 


that he had the driver seated ona regular driver's 
seat. There are a few others who do the same. 
The carriages nearly all drive within some part 
of the veranda, which is on tWtee sides of the 
house, and receive their passengers prosected 
from the rain or from the sun as the case may 
be. Every precaution is used by this people to 


any others in the country for female education. 
Heretofore Protestants have allowed themselves 
to be carried away by the unfounded celebrity 
which popish institutions have acquired, and 
have put their daughters into them, and thus 
brought them under an influence shat in several 
melancholy instances has resulted in their con- 


Where evermore those high adventurers sleep— 
Art's ill-beseeming splendors mark it not,— 

But Nature’s beauty consecrates the spot, 

Cluster’d with bright-ey’d flow'rets breathing balm, 
Fring’d with rare grasses, canopied with palm ; 
And gentle hearts are mindful of the brave 

Who came—who died, their suffering race to save. 
Fir'd by the visions of a future day, 


: Far in the gleaming empire of the Sun, 

1 live forty years to Age after age the lordly stream hath run, 

From secret source which mortal ne’er hath seen, 
Deep-hidden, perchance, where never sound hath been 
Or sign of life—where tropic summers glow 

On silent peaks of ev ing snow ; 

Down in his r smy depths unfathom’d lies 

The mirror’d blaze of Afric’s cloudless skies ; 


stem, branch and leaf of aristocratic, commercial, 
and ecclesiastical England, are combined within 
the ancient walls of the city: a hundred towers 
and spires, each of them a historial monument, fill 
the eyeand excite the mind: a hundred spots de- 
mand to be trod reverently,as holy. ground :—there 


mate power and influence for the speedy removal of ala- 
very from the churches under their supervision.” 

Then the above was a nee to \he General 
Assembly, that b passed the following: =, 

x Resolved, T wry A delegate to the next Genera! Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, be directed to inform that yene- 
rable body, that this General Assembly must 
itself the judge of the action whieh it is to 
take as to all — within its jurisdiction, and t 
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7 ’ . pe interference on the part of the Mp oy Association 
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portrait of the simple, patriarchal-looking precur- 
sor of Luther; and within a hundred or two of 
yards is the spot where, at martyr-fires, was “lita 


interruption of the chit heembiy. subsists between 
: Associati t ° 
Riles north of St, Anthony, The A.H.M.S. that jation an Js Assem 


Whisp’ring wild music, in his reedy lairs,— 
“every wise in sending a missionary to the 


around Roman Catholic institutions, both for Or, swoll’n by tropic rains. heepmene 3 strong, 


mediately returned, signifying that we might en- 
males and females, and that the instruction is 


white man as being either reduced to a state of 
ter. We were received with great affability and 


The applause of the listening thousands having great penury or as being almost deprived of his 


subsided once more and finally, the strain was 








Like rushing hosts his waters 
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extension of slavery. But if the Union ma 
only stand till such men have influence enough 
to carry the people of the North with them, it} 
will stand quite 0 enough. Nay, if it ma 
stand till Messrs, Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, and the like of them, shall 
take up arms for its overthrow, the prayer of 
atriotism, Esto perpetua, will not have been of- 
ered in vain, [t is little better than a libel upon 
the people of the free-labor States to represent 
them, or any portion of them, save a few whose 
insane extravagance makes them quite harmless, 
as wanting in loyalty to the Union. Is there 
then no truth in the outery that the Union is in 
danger? We will not say that there is no 
danger. But how much danger is there, and from 
what quarter does it arise? The only threat of 
danger to the Union, the only whisper of dfsloy- 
alty, comes from those who affect to represent 
the great interest of slavery, or more properly 
the great slave-trading interest. They tell us, 
eremptorily, that if any measure is adopted in 

ngress but such as they demand, they will im- 
tt acts of treason as trea- 
son is defined in, éderal Constitution. And 
therefore grave and eloquent statesmen, and a 
thousand tricky or cowardly politicians—nay 

n in whom wisdom and uprightness are com- 

ed as unquestionably as they are in Prof. 
Stuart—ery out that the Union can be preserved 
only by some new compromise, some magnani- 
mous and patriotic concession to slavery. What 
is this Union which must needs be preserved from 
year to 1. by new concessions and new com- 
 dereamg {s not the Federal Constitution a de- 

nitive and fixed arrangement for the government 
of the Union? [Is it not an arrangement under 
which a majority.of the people as represented in 
one house, and of the States as represented in 
the other, is to make al! laws and regulations 
and put forth all acts of power within the limits 
of the Constitution? Does not every State, in 
the act of entering into the Union under the 
Constitution, surrender irrevocably just so much 
of its sovereignty as is committed to the general 
government? And if anything is done by that 
government contrary to the Constitution, is there 
not a legal and peaceful remedy—a tribunal pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself, with power to 
pronounce upon every unconstitutional act, leg- 
islative or executive, and to set it aside as nul) 
and void ? We are not living under a loose con- 
federation of independent States, but under the 
constitutional government of a vast federal re 
public. {this Union then so weak and frail a 
thing that it cannot stand alone? Must it be 
continually propped up by new compacts ano 
compromises supplementary to the Constitution 4 
Must an overwhelming numerical majority of the 
people, represented by a corresponding major ty 
in both houses of Congress, be governed forever 
by @ passionate minority threatening fire anv 
slamghier if their will is thwarted? If this iv 
the re lity of things, if the Union exists only so 
long as a pusilianimous inajority shall cower and 
tremble at the word of an imperious minority, 
and must be dissolved at whatever moment th: 
Slave-traiers choose to pronounce the fiat; it is 
time for the people of the United States to awake 
out of sleep and to understand what kind of free 
government it is under which they are living. 

No; the attempt to preserve the Union by 
making concessions in the face of justice 
and humanity to those who threaten us with war 
aud a violent dissolution of the Union, is prepos- 
terous. It is a kind of constructive treason 
Nothing does so much to weaken the Union and 
to make it valueless for all the great ends foi 
which the Constitution was ordained by ou 
fathers, as this practice of buying the continu- 
ance of t e Union, and buying 1t again, whenever 
gascouading demagogues who deserve to be hung 
tor their treason, attempt to carry their measures 
though Congress by threatening to make war 
upon our common country. The greatest real 
danger to the Union arises not so much from 
those who threaten it with dissolution as from 
those who are terrified into coucession by the 
threat of treason. If Prof. Stuart should receive 
a letter from some scoundrel, “Sir, send me fifty 
dollars by return mail, or I will burn your house 
over your head,”—would he send him the money ? 
Would he cry out, “ My house is in danger ; and 
I must make a concession for the sake of peace” # 
Or would he take measures to have the felon 
arrested and punished? Mr. Webster showed 
the true way of preserving the Union, when he 
demonstrated to Mr. Hayne in the Senate, that 
nullification if persisted in would put a halter 
round the neck of the nullifier. 

But after all, the truth is that as yet there is no 
imminent daager to the Union. Just step into 
State street or Wall street, and ask whether Uni- 
ted States’ stocks have suffered any depression 
since the commencement of these agitations. 
Has there been any panic among the brokers ? 
Did the price of U.S. six per cents. rise after 
Mr. a introduced his plan of compro- 
mise ? as there a still more remarkable “ ten- 
dency upwards” when Mr. Webster's speech 
had ‘saved the Union” Alas for the Union if 
its continuance depends upon the breath of Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster. Treason having been so 
long baited and coaxed with compromises, may 
perbaps at last venture into overt acts, and show 
itself in array of arms; there may even be blood- 
Shed, and the trial and conviction and punish- 
ment of misguided men who have levied parrici- 
dal war against their country; but the Union 
will stand, unless betrayed by the pusillanimity 
of the men who ought to be its unshrinking and 
uncompromising defenders. NO. COMPRO- 
MISE WITH TREASON! NO CONCESSION 
AFTER THE ULTERANCE OF ONE THREAT 
OF DISUNION!—sbould be the universal shout 
of patriotism,—New Englander for August. 

Mr. Fisney 1n Encuanp.—The British Banner 
of July 24, continues to give highly encouraging ac- 
C of the results of Mr. Finney’s preaching in 
the Tabernacle, Moorfields. He continues to preach 

© times a week, and never complains of fatigue, 
even in the hottest weather—all which is a marvel to 
good Doctor Campbell, and one would think rather 
tending to bend his mind in favor of the modern sys- 


“« tem of American aquatics. And “while he never 


tires himself, it is the same with his hearers—they 
“ever tire.” Less informed people, Dr. C. says, who 
Vhear him only once or twice, sometimes doubt whe- 
ther he is sound in the faith. “ But,” he adds,— 
“Those who hear him, as we have heard him, for 
three months, will be at perfect ease upon that point, 
being fully satisfied of his perfect soundness in all re- 
spects, although he does not preach all points in 
every sermon, and does not always base his uddresses 


© on gospel considerations to the extent that is customary 
in England. There is one striking peeuliarity which 


often exposes him to the charge of heresy, but which 


we think, constitutes his most remarkable excellence : 
‘ rane to the multitude, he always addresses them, 
a 


8 unfortunate, but as criminal ; ever pressing upon 
them the doctrine. that nothing prevents them from 


* Tepenting and believing but their pride and love ot 


n repent and believe—nothing to obtain faith and 
pentance. Under his preaching no man could ever 
have been led to conclude tlat there was no sin in un- 
belief—none in impeniience. The result is, a re- 
markable ney in his appeals, The Atonement— 
the love of the Father—the abundance of mercy— 
these points are exhibited in «ll their fullness, and 
men ape summoned to an immediate surrender. But 
ft could never be gathered by the sinner, from his ad- 
dresses, that any power is necessury either to dispose 
or to enable him to recvive the truth. Mr. Finney 
addresses him as if no such help or power was either 
needed or provided; and in this we must contend 
that he pursues the true Apostolic path, from which 
much preaching of modern times has grievously de- 
viated But, when Mr. Finney comes to address 
Christians, and to speak of the operations of the 
Spirit, he pours himself forth in strains to which an 
Apostle would have listened with approbation. 
“ Up to this present time, notwithstanding the effect 
of summer upon metropolitan audiences, his congre- 
tion are at all times as crowded as ever; and the 
effect during the last two or three weeks seems to be 
greatly increased. It was never our lot to be present 
on an occasion of more Overwhelming solemnity than 
that which characterized the services of the Tabernacle 
last Lord’s-day evening. The house seemed full of 
the Divine presence. At the close of the lengthened 
service, we do not think that less than a thousand peo. 
left the Tabernacle—while the church remained 


" a and never calls on men to do anything other 


ind for prdyer—to go to the British Institution in4 


the ane, & inquirers,’ to be more especially ad- 


Deata or Youne Ditrinenam.—The (Salem, 
Qnio) Bugle seys that Richard H. Dillingham, the 
‘young Quaker fram Morrow county, in that State, 
who was convicted more than a year ago in Tennes- 
see f0F aiding the escape of slaves, died of cholera on 

80th of Jane, in the Penitentiary at Nashville. 

was a young man, adds the Bugle, of excelient 

aracter, and his death adds another to the victims 
of the slave power. ' 


Lowe.tt Lecrcres.—Four courses of re 
will be delivered the coming season before 
Institute, Boston. One is to be on Political Econ- 
omy, By Prof. Bowen, of Cambriege ; another course 
on Natural Rel by Rev. Dr. Blagden, of Boston ; 
another by » Agassiz, subject not known; and the 
fourth, on the Comparative Physical phy of 
the United States, and the race that will shortly in- 
habit these States, by Prof. Gayot. 

— 
TAMPS.— Secretary of the 
New Jersey 


n'y 

Esq , has received th on. W. B. Kinney, 
inia, several of the identical 

Changs fatalggy se Es pug jn the Colonies, and 
were the immediate cause of the American 


Revolution. A box of them was recently found in 


the Colonial Office in London, where our Minister 


procured them. 


’ © Farutn Matnew.—Father Mathew writes to a 
- friend from Sul 


ur Springs, Ark., that his health has 
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GOD'S PROVISIONS AGAINST CRIME. 


What reason have we to bless God for the 

manifold restraints which he has thrown around 
the depraved heart of man to keep it from des- 
perate crime. Not only has He implanted within 
us a Conscience with its distinct and often terri- 
ble monitions, not only has he given us his Word 
with its persuasives and its penalties, but he so 
overrules human depravity as to make it hold itself 
in check—one form of selfishness counteracting 
another—the love of reputation sometimes re- 
straining avarice or revenge,—and the very 
wrath of man being made to further the interests 
of peace and good will. To. these restraints of 
self-interest are added those of society and law. 
These are powerful in a civilized community 
and under a just government. Many a man 
cherishes the spirit of murder in his heart who 
dares not do the deed. Many a debtor, made 
such by his own extravagance and folly, hates 
his over-rigorous creditor so intensely that on 
the least altercation he would take his life, but 
for that dread penalty which God has so wisely 
awarded to the crime of murder. We cannot 
afford to throw away one of these restraints. 
Let every man think twice, and more than twice, 
betore he gives his sanction to the abolition of 
the only fit penalty for a crime against life. 
To these restraints God has added the re- 
straint of an over-ruling Providence; and as 
crime can never escape its eye, so seldom does 
it suffer crime to escape detection. So remark- 
able are the developments of Providence respect- 
ing murder, that it has passed into a proverb that 
murder will out, The earth will not hide it; the 
sea casts it out; the winds proclaim it; dumb 
things speak ; ten thousand eyes are fixed with 
burning g_ze upon the time, the place, the every 
incident of the deed, and for the moment flashes 
f omniscience seem given to them. 

The case of Prof. Webster is in this respect, 
ilmost a counterpart of the case of Achan. How 
error-stricken must have been that culprit, when 
ie found the unerring lot narrowing the circle of 
suspicion first to his own tribe, then to his own 
amily, then to his own immediate household, 
then to himself. He knew that the lot was 
guided by Omniscience, and that his doom was 
sealed; yet while thus inwardly smitten with 
terror, he kept back the avowal of his sin until 
the lot had singled him out before the whole 
congregation, and the finger of God pointed to 
him, saying, “ Thou art the man.” In vain had 
ie studied concealment in his sin; hiding the 
treasure under his garment as he conveyed it to 
his tent perhaps under cover of the night, and 
there burying it in the ground. An Eye had 
geen upon him in all his movements—had fol- 
lowed him step by step from the first covetous 
impulse of his heart, to the last sly act of secret- 
ing the treasure. The whole transaction was 
known, and the whole transaction was to be 
exposed. Artifice, secrecy, deception, all were 
vain. God could not be deceived, and he would 
not be mocked. The exposure of guilt, which 
in that Instance was brought about by a special 
interposition of God, is continually taking place 
in the common course of Providence. No moral 
lesson is more impressive than the certainty with 
which, even under the imperfection of human 
laws, Justice overtakes the criminal. A murder 
is committed ;—nay, even not so much as this is 
known ;—buta well-known individual is missing 
from his home, and from his usual places of re- 
sort, and no clue can be found to his mysterious 
disappearance. Search is made for him, rewards 
are offered, anxiety increases, the officers of jus- 
tice are on the alert, surmises are everywhere 
afloat. At length some trivial incident awakens 
the suspicion that the missing man has been mur- 
dered. Justice, scanning with eagle-eye the dis- 
jointed fragments of testimony that seem to 
warrant that suspicion, takes a wide sweep, 
comprehending all the possibilities of the case ; 
then eyeing these more closely, narrows the cir- 
cle, and narrows it again, till it comes down 
almost to a point; here baffled, it traverses again 
the round of evidence, returning ever to the same 
point; then soaring on majestic wing it re-sur- 
veys the whole ; hovers nearer and nearer; fast- 
ens its eye upon a single spot, and at one swoop 
seizes the criminal, quailing with conscious guilt 
and stammering out his idiotic confession. Ah! 
there is no secrecy for guilt—for God’s eye is 
upon it; and God’s providence has subordinated 
every human interest and agency, the inventions 
of science, the facilities of commerce, for its de- 
tection and its punishment. 

“The times lave been 

That when the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools.” 

There is not now, as in the case of Achan, the 
lot guided by an unerring hand, to single out the 
offender and bring him to punishment; but there 
is an .ever-watchful, ever-guiding Providence, 
which is arrayed against guilt, secret as well as 
open, which slowly but surely weaves the meshes 
of justice about the criminal, and drags him 
forth to be convicted and condemned, The de- 
tection of Achan was but an open and formal 
exhibition of what is continually going on be- 
hind the scene; it was the initiation of men into 
the secret modes of Providence in marking, ex- 
posing, punishing sin. And it may be remarked 
that no crimes are so apt to be detected as those 
originating in covetousness ; for men are so as- 
sured of the affinity of covetousness for the most 
heinous crimes, that in searching out the author 
of a crime against life, suspicion is always 
awakened, and evidence strengthened, against 
one to whom a mercenary motive can be fairly 
imputed, 

But it is not the grosser crimes alone that the 
providence of God thus brings to light to the 
shame and confusion of the criminal. Acts of 
meanness, secret pandering to self-interest, over- 
reaching, deception, fraud, intemperance, and 
licentiousness, secretly practiced and studiously 
concealed,—every base and dishonorable motive 
and act is liable, by some sudden turn of Provi- 
dence, to be brought out to public view. And 
what escapes detection and exposure here shall 
be proclaimed hereafter, Every, the most secret 
sin, is known to God, and shall be brought into 
judgment, The light of that burning throne be- 
fore which all shall stand, will bring out upon 
the tablet of each heart the now invisible record 
of thoughts and deeds of iniquity ; and as Achan 
was singled out from the whole congregation of 
Israel, and his secret sin exposed, so shall each 
individual sinner in turn be singled out from the 
great assembly, to be publicly convicted and 
condemned for offenses never perhaps imputed to 
him while living in this world. God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing. 

How marked the hand of God in the exposure 
of the crime which has so absorbed our atten- 
tion, and in the detection of the criminal. Every- 
thing seemed to favor secrecy in the commission 
of that crime. The murderer was alone with his 
victim; no eye saw the deed; no ear heard if 
groan or cry escaped the dying man. The char- 
acter and profession of the murderer, and his 
position in society, placed him so far above sus- 
picion, that even after the murdered man could 
be traced nowhere else, the police searched Ais 
room but formally and with apologies for their 
intrusion; he not only had more than ordinary 
facilities for secreting the body, but, he was sur- 
rounded with all the appliances of an art of 
which he was master for destroying that body 
till not a vestige of it should remain. And as 
day after day he locked himself up alone in his 
laboratory, and with fire, acids, alkalies, and the 
knife, mutilated piecemeal his aged victim, de- 
stroying identity, and effacing every trace of his 
bloody deed, and then went forth to the bosom 
of his family and the society of friends without 
catching one look or breath of suspicion ;—as he 
had gone through the necessary and embarrass- 
ing interview with the relatives of his victim, 





and had escaped the search and the interrogato- 
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freer and freer, and felthimself secure. Another 
day might have put the remains beyond the 
possibility of being identifted, and the murderer 
beyond the possibility of a judicial conviction. 
But this must not, could not be ;—Maurder sleeps 
not, Murder is never still. The very pre- 
cautions of the murderer have awakened the 
suspicions of one near his person, and an obser- 
ver of his daily acts; that suspicion is put upon 
invention and resorts to methods of detection 
that science could not anticipate ; and then the 
very sagacity of the chemist has forsaken him, 
and he has left undestroyed the very thing, and 
the only thing, which, the formal features being 
gone, can establish identity. Some regarded 
that very fact as a proof of innocence ;—but 
we know nothing of the feelings of the mur- 
derer after his crime—of the paralysis of thought 
and invention, the bewilderment, the insane folly 
that take possession of him when the deed so 
coolly planned is really done. But natural causes 
aside, there is a Providence that has control of 
the minutest circumstances, and that is intent 
upon the discovery and the punishment of crime. 
“For there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed, neither hid that shall not be known.” 
‘* Blood will have blood ; 

Stones have been known to move and trees to speak 
Auguries, and understood relations have 
By magoi-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 

+ * * . * * 
Foul whisperings are abroad; unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles ; infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets.” 

We have now done with this painful and 
memorable case. Henceforth the silence of the 
grave will rest upon it. This for the sake of 
tender, bleeding hearts is well. Yet let us bear 
away from this review of crime the lesson of 
watchfulness against those propensities of our 
nature which are evermore tempting us to sin. 
To every young man especially we woul say, 
Resist the beginnings of evil; root it out of your 
heart ; lay your hand upon the cockatrice while 
it is yet in the egg, and you may crush it. Keep 
down your passions; impose a law upon your 
members, upon your every carnal desire; hold 
the knife to the throat of appetite; put chains 
and manacles on sensual pleasure ;—yet live not 
wholly under the iron restraints of fear and 
penalty, but cherish and develop the nobler sen- 
timents of your nature under the genial influ- 
ence of love. [n your weakness as a sinner 
cast yourself upon the sustaining grace of God. 
Let your daily prayer be, “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

We would here recall the solemn and affecting 
words of him who was called to pronounce sen- 
tence of death upon one whom he had long 
known asa friend. “God grant that your ex- 
ample may afford a solitary warning to all, espe- 
cially to the young. May it impress deeply upon 
their minds the salutary lesson it is intended to 
teach ;—to guard against the indulgence of un- 
hallowed or vindictive passion ; to resist temp- 
tation to any and every selfish, sordid, and wick- 
ed purpose ; to heed the voice of conscience, and 
obey the high dictates of duty ; and while they 
instinctively shrink with abhorrence from the 
first thought of assailing the life of another, 
may they learn to reverence the laws of God 
and of society, designed to secure protection to 
their own.” 


to 


DISCIPLINE OF A PASTOR, 


Strangely enough, the question has been raised 
whether the pastor of a strictly Congregational 
church can be subjected to any process of church 
discipline except by and in the church of which 
he is pastor. These who call themselves Con- 
gregationalists have been so long familiar with 
the idea of Associations of ministers, and with the 
powers which Associations have acquired, either 
by express compact as in Connecticut, or by 
gradual usurpation as in some other parts of the 
country, that they have almost forgotten what it 
is which constitutes the essence of true and sim- 
ple Congregationalism. 

To whom then, let us ask, is the pastor of a 
purely Congregational church responsible in the 
way cf church discipline? Suppose the case of 
a pastor who is notoriously immoral, or who 
preaches some fatally false doctrine; what is the 
proper method of dealing with him on strictly 
Congregational principles? If any complaint is 
to be brought against him with a view to his be- 
ing deposed, or with a view to his being excluded 
from the communion and recognition of the 
churches generally, where must the proceedings 
begin? To what tribunal must the complaint be 
presented? Open the Cambridge Platform, the 
authentic standard of primitive New England 
Congregationalism, and see how such a case is 
there provided for. 

The rule of the Cambridge Platform on this 
subject is as follows : 

“In case an elder offend incorrigibly, the mat- 
ter so requiring, as the church had power to call 
him to office, so they have power according to 
order (the council of other churches, where it 
may be ‘ad, directing thereto) to remove him 
from his office ; and be'ng now but a member, ia 
case he add contumacy to his sin, the church 
that bad power to receive him into their fellow- 
ship, hath also the same power to cast him out 
that they have concerning any other member.” 

Such is the method, the purely Congregational 
method, of dealing with an offending pastor. As 
the church—that is the Congregational church— 
had power to call him to office, so they have 
power to remove him from his office, and then to 
deal further with him, if necessary, as with any 
other offending member. According to this 
method, any complaint against a pastor, either in 
respect to his morals or in respect to his teach- 
ing, must be brought to the church in which he 
holds his office, and must there be determined, 
the church having first taken counsel with other 
churches, Of course there is no calling of a 
council for advice till the church has first taken 
cognizance of the fact that there are charges to 
be tried. 

But suppose the church refuses to call its pas- 
tor to account, and is determined on adhering to 
him notwithstanding his notorious delinquencies. 
Is there no other method of dealing with him? 
Cannot a council be called in some other way to 
put him upon trial, to depose him from office, to 
declare his pulpit vacant? We answer, No. 
Upon strictly Congregational principles there is 
no dealing with that pastor in any way of disci- 
pline, except through the church in which he 
holds his office. The case of an offending pas- 
tor in a church differs from that of any other 
offending member, only as it is more important to 
the welfare both of that particular church and 
of the churches generally. 

What then is the strictly Congregational 
method of proceeding “in case any public offense 
be found in a church which they either discern 
not, or are slow in proceeding to use the means 
for the removing and healing of ® The answer 
is given in the Cambridge Platform, chap. 15: 
sec, 2: 


“Though churches have no more authority 
one over another, than one apostle had over an- 
other, yet as one apostle might admonish an- 
other, so may one church admonish another, and 
yet without usurpation. In which case, if the 
church that lieth under offense do not hearken to 
the church that doth admonish her, the church is 
to acquaint other neighbor churches with that 
offense which the offending church still lieth un- 
der, tozether with the neglect of their brotherly 
admonition given unto them; whereupon those 
other churches are to join in seconding the ad- 
monition formerly given; and if still the offend- 
ing church continue in obstinacy and impeni- 
tency, they may forbear communion with them, 
and are to proceed to make use of the help of a 
synod, or council of neighbor churches walking 
orderly (if a greater t conveniently be had), 
for their conviction. If they hear not the synod, 
the synod having declared them to be obstinate, 

articular churches approving and accepting the 
judgment of the synod, are to declare the sen- 
tence of non-communion respectively concerning 
them; and thereupon, ott of religious care to 
keep their own communion pure, they may 
justly withdraw themselves from poricigntion 
with them at the Lord’s table, and from such 
other acts of holy communion as the commu- 
nion of churches doth allow and re- 
quire.” 








This is Congregationalism. Its elementary 


and formative idea is that a// church power un- 
der Christ is in the hands of each particular 
church with its constituted eldership—the power 
of admitting and rejecting—the power of censur- 
ing by admonition and excommunication—the 
power of electing and ordaining officers for itself 
—and the power of removing from office. As 
for the idea of a hierarchical or clerical body dis- 
tinct from the churches, and independent of 
them, a body consisting of ministers belonging 
to no church, and amenable to none in their 
quality as men in holy orders—pure Congrega- 
tionalism rejects that idea with abhorrence. 
And as for the power of synods and councils 
(which by the way are made up not of ministers 
and lay delegates, but of delegates only, includ- 
ing both ministers and brethren not in office), if 
the passage last quoted from the Cambridge Piat- 
form is not sufficiently explicit, take another 
from chap. 16: sec. 4: 


“Tt belongeth unto synods and councils to de- 
te and determine controversies of faith and 
cases of conscience; to clear from the word 
holy directions for the holy worship ot God and 
government of the church; to bear witness 
against mal-administration and corruption in 
doctrine or wanners in any particular church, 
and to give directions for the reformation there- 
of; not to exercise church censures in way of dis- 
cipline, nor any other act of church authority or 
jurisdiction.” 

The Congregationalism of the Saybrook Plat- 
form, particularly as the sense of the Platform 
has been modified by usage, is not pure Congre- 
gationalism. We would not advise the churches 
of Connecticut to throw off that system, for our 
ways of thinking are conservative; but on the 
other hand we are very far from advising the 
churches in other States to put it on. 


~_— 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR WHITE. 


Died in this city, August 25th, Rev. Henry 
White, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Union 


thinking men, to excite within them a relish for 
the investigation of great themes, and to make 
them feel the importance of a clear and consistent 
acquaintance with systematic theology. All who 
have enjoyed his instructions will doubtless unite 
in the hope that his lectures may be given to the 
public in a permanent form, and will be prepared 
to cherish the volume not merely for its intrinsic 
worth, but as a memento of a most beloved and 
respected teacher. 

Of his private Christian character, all who 
knew him will speak but to praise. Consistent, 
warm-hearted, conscientious—none could be ac- 
quainted with him and doubt that his daily walk 
was with God. He spared not himself, his 
health, his labors, that he might do the work 
which God placed before him; and he was one 
whose labors God delighted to bless. By his fam- 
ily, by the friends and Alumni of the Seminary 
with which he was connected, by the pastors and 
churches of this vicinity, his loss will be deeply 
felt; and many will ask in all sincerity and sad- 
ness of heart, the question, “‘ Who shall be able 
to fill his place %” 

His last hours are said by those who were with 
him to have presented a scene of no common in- 
terest. The truths he had so ably preached and 
taught were his sure support. He often spoke 
with rapture of “the blood of Christ.” His 
messages to his absent children and friends were 
overwhelming in their tenderness. His dying 
moments were made glad by hearing, from a son 
who had long been anxious for his soul, that he 
had found peace in Christ. And as there was no 
man of whom those who knew him would more 
heartily say, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright,” so “the end of that man was 
peace.” Calmly, on the Sabbath morning, while 
the rains descended, and the winds blew and beat 
upon his dwelling, he expressed an unshaken 
hope, and gave himself up to the hands of that 
Savior whom he had taught so many to love, and 
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year of his age. 

Prof. White was born in Durham, Greene Co., in 
this State; he had nearly reached the age of 
manhood before commencing a liberal course of 
education; was graduated at Union College in 
1824; studied Theology at Princeton, N. J., and 
after being licensed to preach the Gospel, was 
employed as an Agent of the American Bible 
Society in Georgia and the Carolinas. In this 
service he remained during parts of the years 
1826 and 27. In 1827-28 he was engaged as an 
agent of the same Society in New York and the 
vicinity ; and during that period he supplied for 
some time the pulpit of the 2d Presbyteriar 
church in Newark, N. J. In March, 1829, he 
became pastor of the Allen-st. Presbyterian 
church in this city, in which office he remained 
until after his appointment to the Professorship o/ 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
then newly formed in this city ; and was dismiss- 
ed from his pastoral charge in March, 1837. 
His labors as a pastor were greatly blessed. 
The church, which was a missionary enterprise, 
and was very feeble, became strong by large 
additions ; and when he left, it numbered between 
three and four hundred members. Revivals oc- 
curred during almost every year of his ministry ; 
and probably no pastor ever won the hearts of 
his people, or retained a firm hold upon their 
affections more completely than he. His parting 
from them to assume the duties of his Professor- 
ship, was effected at the sacrifice of his own in- 
clinations ; and he told his people that he should 
ever look upon the eight years of his ministry 
among them as the greenest spot of his earthly 
existence. 

The labors of his Professorship were begun 
and carried on for some years in circumstances 
of much discouragement. The pecuniary basis 
on which the Seminary rested was inadequate, 
and the enterprise was attended with severe em- 
barrassments until within a few years; and there 
were considerable arrearages in the salaries of 
the Professors. In 1843, Prof. W. was invited 
to the Professorship of Theology in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and great anxiety was 
felt lest the pecuniary difficulties of the Semi- 
nary here should make him feel obliged to accept 
the invitation. But in consequence of his own 
attachment to the Institution, and the urgent en- 
treaties of his friends, and of an effort which 
was made to endow his Professorship with a 
sufficient permanent fund, he consented to re- 
main, and held the office so long as he lived. 

Although frequent ill health was added to 
his other embarrassments, his labors were inde- 
fatigable ; and the character of his instructions 
was such that, as he has himself remarked, each 
year brought with it nearly as much labor as 
any of the preceding years. As a teacher of 
Theology too much can hardly be said in his 
praise. His instructions by no means consisted 
in the simple reading of a course of lectures 
prepared years ago ; but rather took the form of 
a fresh investigation of every important point in 
theology, with each succeeding class. His 
method of teaching was to divide each general 
topic into minute fragments, in the form of ques- 
tions, which were given to the class for study, 
with references to authors who had treated of 
the points in question. These questions were 
given two or three weeks before the subject of 
them was reached in the lecture-room ; and when 
it was reached the students were called upon to 
answer them. Prof. W. would then, with great 
rapidity and clearness—often with a single word 
—expose the mistakes and insufficiencies of their 
replies, and then give his own—which were open 
to the criticisms and objections of the class—and 
the students might find a fault in them if they 
could. He encouraged the most unlimited free- 
dom of discussion and investigation, and would 
not leave a subject until all had had ample time to 
present their difficulties, and test, to their heart’s 
content, the accuracy of his views. He seemed 
to see, as by intuition, the real point of an ob- 
jection ; and was never at a loss for an immedi- 
ate reply; and when—as was not unfrequently 
the case—a whole class would attack him with al- 
most simultaneous and varied objections, his se! f- 
possession was never lost, nor the rapidity and 
clearness of his views for one moment disturbed ; 
and he reminded the spectator of the knight in 
some of the old romances of chivalry—cutting 
his way through a host of the enemy, over- 
throwing some by the weight of his arm, and 
others by the keenness of his trusty sword—but 
never faltering, never making a mistake, never 
fatigued, and sure to be victorious at the last. 
He made no pretensions to great polish, nor 
to originality ; but he hada theological system of 
his own. If he were not the originator of it— 
and who is !—it had become his own by a most 
thorough process of digestion in his own mind. 
His manner of viewing a subject, of stating, prov- 
ing, illustrating it, was most truly his own, and 
came with such a freshness as to excite the utmost 
interest, and often enthusiasm in the minds of his 
pupils; and it is believed that a more than com- 
mon love for systematic theology will be found 
to be the general characteristic of those who 
enjoyed his instructions. He taught his students 
to believe in the power of truth—to feel that the 
Word of God was designed to be as a fire, and 
as a hammer that breaketh the flinty rock in 
pieces; and he sent them forth into the world to 
do battle for God, with confidence in the weapons 
that were given them from the armory of Christ. 
Without anything like preaching in the lecture- 
room, or exhortation, he would yet state the 
truth in such form as to produce the deepest 
spiritual impressions ; and the students will prob- 
ably recall few moments in their lives more sol- 
emn than when, after some long discussion, in 
which objections had been cleared away, and 
cavils silenced, the mere statement of a doctrine, 
in the simplest language, and without embellish- 
ment or comment, indicated its personal bearing 
upon themselves. His mind was one of uncom- 
mon clearness; his definitions—on which so 
much of theology depends—were almost with- 
out a fault, and a single well-directed question 
would often teach an over confident student, that 
he had yet to learn the first principles of theol- 
ogy and of mental science. The tendency of his 
course as a Professor, and of his private inter- 
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| The funeral services were attended by a large 
‘assembly of mourning friends, including many 
‘ministers of the gospel, although so many of the 
latter are absent at this season. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams offeréd prayer. Rev. Dr. Cox deliv- 
ered an address, including a brief sketch of the 
life and services of Dr. White. Rev. Dr. Skin- 
ner made the concluding prayer. A long proces- 
siou, then followed the remains to their resting- 
place in the Marble Cemetery, Centre-street. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN SOUTH BROOK- 
LYN. 


This enterprise, which we have before noticed 
in our columns, is in favorable progress. The 
contracts have been closed, and ground is broken 
this week for the house, at the corner of Court 
and President streets ; the house to be finished by 
the first of January. The building now going 
up is calculated to seat four or five hundred per- 
sons, and to be eventually used as a lecture- 
room. It is to have a large Sabbath school room, 
a room for the pastor’s study, a parlor for social 
meetings of the church, and one or two other 
small rooms, in addition to the main audience 
room. The ground purchased comprises five 
lots, and will furnish ample room for a church 
edifice when needed. And if we may judge 
from the energy and success of the initiatory 
steps of the enterprise, such an edifice will soon 
become necessary. Our sister city seems to be 
a congenial field for the growth of Congregation- 
al churches. The location for this new effort 
is very favorable; there is a large population 
already settled in the neighborhood. Over one 
hundred first-class brown stone houses are now 
just finished or in process of erection. There will 
therefore be no lack of people to fill the house 
at once—nor of means to sustain the enterprise 
so happily and seasonably begun. 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


It will be seen by the notice in another col- 
umn, that this place of worship will be opened 
to the public next Lord’s day; preaching by 
the pastor, morning and evening. It will be a 
general pleasure to know that, during the month, 
the interior of the house has been thoroughly 
painted, and the dingy and dismal colors have 
been replaced by those of a cheerful aspect. A 
new pulpit has been built, with the platform 
considerably enlarged, and the orchestra behind 
entirely remodelled, in a much more sightly and 
convenient form. The gas fixtures are changed, 
and placed so as not to annoy the audience by a 
glare of light. The brazen hoop over the cen- 
ier is replaced by a beautiful chandelier, made by 
Cornelius, of Philadelphia. New carpets are 
spread upon the floor, and the whole aspect of 
the place is greatly improved. We learn that, 
on Sabbath evening, the choir will perform ap 
original piece of music, composed by their dis- 
tinguished leader, William B. Bradbury, Esq. 


——— 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


The General Association of New York held its 
seventeenth annual meeting, on Wednesday, 
August 2lst, at 10 o’clock, A.M., at Paris Hill, 
Oneida county. 

Present :— 

Oneida Association. — Rev. Messrs. Henry 
Boynton, L. B. Coitins, H. S. Hammonp, L. 
Pomeroy, P. 8. Prart, and ex-officio Rev. R. G. 
Vermitye; also Deacons —— Bartiett and 
Govutp Benepict. 

Black River Association.—Rev. Messrs. RevBEN 
Tremarn, T. T. Waite, A. O. Wicutman, Dea- 
con Davip GRANGER. 

Essex Consociation —Rev. E. Ransom. 

St. Lawrence Consociation.—Rev. Messrs. B. 
B. Currer, P. C. Perrisone, G. B. Row ey, 
and E. D. Taytor. 

Association of Western New York.—Rev. OwEn 
Srreet, and ez-officio Rev. T. A. Gare. 

Association of Southern New York.—Rev. R. 
S. Eeieston. 

Association of New York and Brooklyn.—Rev. 
Messrs. Amzt Camp, Drrcx C. Lansine, D.D., 
and Jos. P. Tompson. 

Ontario Association.—Rev. O. E. Daccett and 
C. Kipper. 

Delegates from foreign bodies : 

General Convention of Vermont.—Rev. M. 
KINGMAN. 

General Association of New Hampshire.—Rev. 
E. P. CarrEenTer. 

General Assembly Presbyterian Church (N.S.)— 
Prof. L. M. Hopxrns, of Auburn. 

General Association of Michigan.—Rev. A. B. 
Dunap. 

General Association of Illinois.—Rev. Lewis 
BENEDICT. 


Rev. Messrs. Pindar Field, S. L. Merrill, and 
S. W. Raymond, of Oneida Association; Rev. 
George Cross, of St. Lawrence Consociation ; 
Rev. S. W. Brace, of Utica Presbytery, and Rev. 
Mr. Simmons, of Mass., being present, were in- 
vited to sit as corresponding members. 

The Association was called to order by Rev. 
R. G. Vermilye, the Register. 

Rev. Owen Street was chosen Moderator; 
Rev. T. T. Waite, Scribe; and Rev. P. C. Petti- 
bone, Assistant Scribe. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by the Moderator. After the ap- 
pointment of the usual business committees, the 
Association took a recess till 2 P.M. 

The Associational Sermon was preached by 
Rev. T. A. Gale, from 2Cor. 2:6. The discourse 
was an able and lucid exposition of the meaning 
of the word cuurcH in the New Testament. It 
would make a good tract for general circulation, 
The view of the preacher was that which is com- 
monly received in New England ; except that he 
seemed to follow th® opinion of Dr. Davidson, 
that there was never more than a single church 
in any one city —the churches in the larger cities 
having a plurality of elders or teachers. In his 
closing remarks the preacher observed that Con- 
gregationalists need not be solicitous about the 
spread of their system, for it must diffuse itself 
as intelligence increases and as the Word of God 
is studied with reference to church polity. He 
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beauty upon the special need of spirituality in 
churches constituted upon the Congregational 
platform. They have no imposing ritual, archi- 
tecture or worship, and no fabric of church polity 
which can survive the want of spirituality. 
These churches must live by faith in Christ, by a 
steadfast adherence to doctrine, by the power of 
truth. 

After the sermon, business was resumed. Re- 
ports were received from the delegates appointed 
last year to attend the meetings of corresponding 
bodies. 

Mr. Thompson, from the Association of New 
York and Brooklyn, submitted a draft of a Pas- 
toral Letter or Address to the churches, which, 
with some abbreviations was approved, and or- 
dered to be published with the minutes. 

The following persons were appointed dele- 
gates to the various bodies in correspondence 
with the General Association : 

General Association of Massachusetts —Rev. O. 
E, Daggett, principal; Rev. B. B. Cutler, substi- 
tute. 

General Association of Connecticut—Evangeli- 
cal Consociation of Rhode Island.—Rev. Jos. P. 
Thompson, principal ; Rev. D. C. Lansing, D.D., 
substitute. 

General Association of New Hampshire —Rev. 
R. G. Vermilye, principal ; Rev. S. W. Raymond, 
substitute. 

General Conference of Maine.—Rev. T. A. 
Gale, principal; Rev. T. T. Waite, substitute. 
General Convention of Vermont.—Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, jr., principal; Rev. G. B. Rowley, sub- 
stitute, 

General Association of Michigan.—Rev. Owen 
Street, principal ; Rev. P. S. Pratt, substitute. 

General Association of Hllinois.—Rev. P. C. 
Pettibone, principal ; Rev. —- Ward, substitute. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
(N. S.)—Rev. D. C. Lansing, D.D., principal ; 
Rev. O. E. Daggett, substitute. 

Congregational Union of Canada West.—Rev. 
C. Kidder, principal ; Rev. E. D. Taylor, sub- 
stitute. 

Voted, That the associational preacher be ap- 
pointed by the District Associations in the order 
of their age, and that this order be hereafter ob- 
served in the minutes and the roll. 

The Association took a recess till 73 P. M. 

In the evening, public religious services were 
held by appointment of the Association ; Rev. 
J. P. Thompson preached from Mat. 7: 29, on 
the Bible as an Authority. The devotional parts 
of the service were conducted by Rev. Prof. Hop- 
kins. 

Thursday morning.—The Association met at 8 
o’clock, and spent an hour in devotional exer- 
cises—the time being chiefly passed in prayer. 
Brief and pertinent exhortations were made by 
Messrs. Kingman and Lansing. The occasion 
was one of much tenderness and solemnity of 
feeling. 

At 9 o'clock, business was resumed—the order 
of the day being the narratives of the District 
Associations on the state of religion. As these 
were mostly presented in writing, and will be 
substantially incorporated in the General Narra- 
tive to be hereafter published, it is unnecessary 
to give their statistics inthis report. It appeared 
that while there had been few general revivals of 
religion, several churches had enjoyed seasons oi 
more than usual refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. This was specially true of churches 
within the limits of St. Lawrence Consociation, 
Black River Association, and the Association of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

There is among the Congregational churches 
of the State an increasing desire for a settled 
and permanent ministry. Doctrinal preaching 
and catechetical instruction are more common 
and are better appreciated than they have been 
of late years. Sabbath-schools are prosperous, 
and there is a growing interest in benevolent 
operations. The cause of temperance is in the 
main advancing, though some fields present in 
this respect signs of retrogression and discourage- 
ment. 

A pleasing feature in the presentation of these 
reports, was the delight which several delegates 
expressed in their respective fields of labor, es- 
pecially those whose fields seem rather hard and 
barren. One cheerful mind invested the rugged 
soil of our northern frontier with all the beauties 
of Paradise. With such laborers the cause of 
Christ must make progress. 

Interesting communications were presented by 
the delegates from New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Prof. Hopkins tendered the fraternal salutations 
of the General Assembly (N. S.) in a chaste and 
beautiful address. The whole intercourse of 
this gentleman with the Association was a pat- 
tern of Christian courtesy. 

The delegate from Michigan gave a lively 
account of the growth of the Congregational 
churches in that State. Alluding to their uni- 
form and decided action on the subject of slav- 
ery, he observed that there was not so much 
“noise and confusion in Michigan, but that they 
could speak out and be heard.” He read a reso- 
lution of the General Association of Michigan, 
complimenting The Independent for its defense of 
the rights of the pulpit against the clamors of a 
fraction of the commercial and political press. 

The report from Illinois was also full of in- 
terest. 

The subject of Church Psalmody was in- 
troduced and discussed at some length. A copy 
of the Connecticut book of Psalms and Hymns 
had been presented to each member of the Asso- 
ciation for inspection, and this book was made 
the basis of remark in comparison with the 
Church Psalmist, its principal rival. The mer- 
its of the Connecticut book were shown to con- 
sist first in the arrangement and classification of 
the Psalms and Hymns. The several metrical 
versions of a Psalm are so arranged that it is 
never requisite for the minister to announce the 
meter from the pulpit; whereas in using the 
Church Psalmist, one must inform the Congre- 
gation whether the psalm to be sung is in Long, 
Common or Short meter, and which part under 
the meter, and must sometimes call upon them to 
worship God in Long Peculiar Meter, in sevens, 
sevens and sixes, elevens, sixes and fours, fives and 
sixes, eights, eights and sevens, eights, sevens and 
fours and other outlandish terms. The simple 
method of the Connecticut book is greatly to be 
preferred. There is also in this book a class of 
hymns introductory to public worship, so arrang- 
ed as to facilitate the finding of a piece suited to 
the opening of religious service. 

Another merit of the book which was urged 
by several speakers, is the retention in their in- 
tegrity of many standard pieces which have 
been cropped short on the Procrustean bed of the 
Church Psalmist. Among these are some of 
Watts’s versions of the 119th Psalm, and Dr. 
Dwight’s L. M. version of Ps. 88. The com- 
pilers of the Connecticut book had the good taste 
to acknowledge some taste in other men. From 
this book two or three good Psalms can often 
be made out of one, by selecting stanzas suited 
to different occasions, whereas the Church 
Psalmist restricts one to such stanzas as the indi- 
vidual taste and arbitrary rule of the compiler 
have left, though it comforts him with the assu- 
rance that “the author or editor is much more 
competent to abridge a Psalm than is the leader 
of public worship.” 

The Connecticut book contains also many 
standard hymns which are wholly wanting in 
the other collection ; among these is the beauti- 
ful family hymn of Dr. Doddridge,— 

“Father of all, thy care we bless.” 

Another recommendation of the Connecticut 
book is the fullness of its selections for mission- 
ary occasions and for the presentation of objects 
of benevolence, and also for public fasts, thanks- 
givings and other national or state occasions, 
in all which the Psalmist is palpably deficient. 
But the chief merit of this collection is the 
truly lyrical and devotional character of its 
pieces. The book was compiled upon this princi- 
ple. Many of the selections in the Church 
Psaimist have in them no element of devotion 
or of worship; they are simply pieces to be sung ; 
the Psalmist often substitutes sentimental ha- 
rangues in rhyme for hymns embodying spiritual 
character of the 








sons of devotion. Those pastors who have had 
the opportunity of using the Connecticut book 
Were unanimous in their testimony in its favor, 
while such as had diligently compared it with 
the Psalmist gave it their decided preference. 

It was suggested as a minor consideration that 
the pieces in the Connecticut book which are 
adapted to ecclesiastical occasions are suited to 
Congregational usages, and that the use of the 
book would serve as a bond of union with the 
churches of Connecticut. The Church Psalmist 
is put forth as the Psalmody of the N. S. Pres- 
byterian Church, though for certain latitudes this 
recommendation is dropped from the title page ; 
and two pamphlets have been issued advocating 
the book, one mainly upon Presbyterian authori- 
ty, and the other without any allusion to this, 
but solely upon general grounds. After this dis- 
cussion the following resolution was adopted, 
nem. con.: 

Resolved, “ That this Association invite the at- 








istence upon their own ecclesiastical basis, leay- 
ing them free to exchange fraternal courtesies 
with all branches of the church of Christ, 

As a preliminary step to this condition of inde. 
ncence your Committee would recommen the 
ormation of ministerial associations in those 
sections of the State where the Congregational 
churches’ are generally allied to Presbyteries, 
Such ehurches might ‘see no advantage in the 
formation of Consociations or of Associations 
with lay delegates above Presbyteries; but no 
objection can be raised to the formation of mip. 
isterial Associations, the coéxistence of which 
with Presbyteries upon the same ground is dis. 
tinctly contemplated by the plan of Union: and 
if such bodies be formed by pastors for mutual 
improvement, and the meetings of Presbyteries be 
quietly abandoned, the churches will gradual 
return to their original independence. 
But while your Committee for the sake . 
harmony and efficiency in the churches of o» 
body, as well as for the general good, recommen, 
the relinquishment of all ecclesiastical union 


Ons 
whatever, they would no less strongly urge the 


ly 








tention of the Congregational ministers and 
churches in this State to the Psalms and Hymns 
prepared and set forth by the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut in the year 1845, as a collec- 
tion which from our own acquaintance with it, 
from the care bestowed on its or and 
the object to which the avails of it are in part 
devoted, we believe is entitled to general confi- 
dence and use.” 


2P.M. The afternoon of Thursday having 
been designated for the celebration of the Lord's 
supper, a considerable number of Christians from 
the neighborhocd assembled to participate in the 
ordinance. A discourse was preached by Rev. 
O. E. Daggett from John 13 : 1—* He loved them 
to the end.” It was a touching exhibition of the 
constancy of .ie Saviors love. Rev. Messrs. 
Hopkins and Carpenter officiated at the table. 
We observed with pleasure that nearly all the 
choir,—whose singing had called forth much 
commendation—came and seated themselves with 
the disciples of Christ to commemorate his death. 

After the solemnities of this occasion the busi- 
ness of the Association was resumed. The 
place for the next meeting was first determined— 
Brooklyn and Copenhagen being the chief com- 
petitors. On a call of the roll Brooklyn was 
chosen as the place of meeting, the time to be 
fixed by the Association of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson, from the Committee appointed 
in 1848 to consider the best means of promoting 
the interests of the Congregational order at the 
West, submitted a report which is as follows: 


REPORT ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING 
CONGREGATIONAL ORDER, 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
question, How shall the interests of the Congre- 
gational order in this State and at the West be 
best promoted? respectfully report : 

That they approach with delicacy a subject 
the bare mention of which is liable to miscon- 
struction, and the discussion of which may evoke 
a spirit uncongenial to true Congregationalism 
and to the liberal and Catholic tendencies of the 
times. They would rather resign their appoint- 
ment and leave the subject to lie unnoticed on 
the table, than by one incautious word or sugges- 
tion awaken sectarian zeal even under the eupho- 
nious title of “‘the denominational spirit.” The 
promotion of Congregationalism as an ism is not 
in the judgment of your Committee a thing to be 
desired. The moment that should become pa- 
ramount Or even prominent in the aims of our 
hody—that moment the genius, the glory and the 
power of Congregationalism would have departed. 
Despotism may consistently force itself any- 
where; Democracy belies itself when it attempts 
to push its institutions upon others. Congre- 
gationalism is to be valued only so far as it is 
an embodiment of the principles of church polity 
loosely scattered in the New Testament, and as 
it favors Christian liberty, development, and effi- 
ciency according to these principles. We should 
seek to propagate nothing but the Gospel of Christ, 
and should value church organization only as it 
may help to the conservation and the spread of 
that Gospel. If we look beyond this to the pre- 
servation or the spread of church polity as an 
end, if we imagine that our church organization 
is a thing worthy to be maintained in and fo: 
itself, or any farther than as it is incidental to 
the upholding and eXtending of the Gospel and 
its institations, then shall we dishonor the Gos- 
pel and bring upon our system the merited re- 
proach and contempt of bigotry. The one great 
question to be regarded is, How shall cuurciueEs 
or Curist be multiplied and made to prosper ? 
the increase and prosperity of Congregational 
churches as such is a secondary matter. 

But while we may not attempt to propagate 
Congregationalism without putting dishonor upon 
both it and the Gospel, we may lawfully dissem- 
inate its principles through the pulpit and the 
press, trusting for their progress to time, to the 
spirit of free inquiry, and to the genius of our politi- 
cal institutions, with which those principles, and 
indeed all the great truths of Christianity respect- 
ing man, society and government, are in harmony. 
And if we regard those principles as principles 
of the New Testament, and as important to the 
spread of Christianity in purity and power, it is 
our duty on all fit occasions to explain and defend 
them. Yet of these principles and their relations 
to the spread of the Gospel there is too much ig- 
norance even among Congregationalists them- 
selves. 

Your Committee would therefore recommend 
that each pastor be careful to instruct his people 
in the principles of church polity as developed in 
the New Testament and as illustrated in seapeh 
history. By this they do not intend that church 
polity should be made a frequent, if indeed a dis- 
tinct topic of discussion in the pulpit on the Sab- 
bath. Much less dotbey intend that it should be 
presented controversially ; for in the main it is 
always better for us simply tostate our own views 
and to defend them scripturally and rationally, 
than to assail the views of others. But it is re- 
commended that the subject of church polity be 
not overlooked in the discussions of the pulpit ; 
that the incidental allusions to this subject in the 
New Testament, especially in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the epistles to the Corinthians, be 
elucidated whenever they occur in the course of 
Biblical exposition, that thus the congregation 
may be accustomed to notice the teachings of the 
New Testament on this subject, and to give a rea 
son for the order which they observe as well as 
for the faith that isinthem. An occasional his- 
torical lecture on church polity or history may 
also be appropriate and useful at such times as 
the organization of a church or the ordination of 
a pastor, a minister's meeting, a church anni- 
versary, or the anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Such discussions scattered along the 
course of one’s ministry will keep a congregation 
well informed upon the principles of church poli- 
ty, without making the subject too prominent, or 
exciting unprofitable controversy. 

The relations of your Committee to the reli- 
gious press forbid anything more than this pass- 
ing allusion to the importance of the religious 
newspaper for the discussion of ecclesiastical 
principles, not in the capacity of a denomination- 
al organ, but in the freedom of candid and intel- 
ligent inquiry after truth. 

The want of a suitable Manual of Congrega- 
tional principles and usages is more and more 
felt among our churches. The standard manuals 
of New England are defective for us because 
they take too much for granted ; we need a man- 
ual which like the Almanac shall be calculated 
for this meridian ;—which shal! exhibit the prin- 
ciples of the system fundamentally and distinct- 
ively so as to meet the inquiries of those who 
have been educated in other systems of church 
polity, or of those who though nominally Con- 
gregationalists, know not wherefore they are so 
called. But such a work can perhaps be pre- 
pared to more advantage upon individual respon- 
sibility than by a Committee of this body. 

Your Committee would farther recommend that 
measures be taken to obtain complete statistics 
of the Congregational churches in the State, in- 
cluding those which are nominally connected 
with Presbyteries under the Plan of Union. The 
knowledge of the number and strength of the 
Congregational churches in the State would do 
much to inspire confidence in the several church- 
es, and to increase respect for us in other bodies 
of Christians. 

As to ecclesiastical measures for the promotion 
of the interests of our body, the Committee would 
recommend first the practical discontinuance of 
the Plan of Union. They would not propose 


THE 





continued codéperation of Congregationalists 
with Christians of other denominations jy +) 
work of Home Missions, as conducted by the 
American Home Missionary Society. A divis. 
ive movement in that direction would be inju:;. 
ous to the cause of Christ, and particularly dis. 
astrous to those by whom it should be begyy 
Let the principles of our order be diffused by 
books, discourses, and newspapers, and let ¢ 
gregational churches be planted and sustaines 
distinctively as such wherever that is the wish of 
the people, but let no movement be made ma 
organization formed to propagate Congregatio, 
alisM upon missionary ground. rates 


On- 


{Throuyh a misunderstanding on the part of the 
Committee the subject was treated wit}, more om 
mediate reference to the State of New York ] . 

An animated discussion ensued upon this re 
port, in which Messrs. Vermilye, Raymond, Kia. 
der, Field, Pettibone, Waite, Hopkins, Wace 
Tremaine, Thompson and others participated 
Fears were expressed by some that the recom. 
mendations of the report would be regarded by 
our Presbyterian friends as obtrusive and tend- 
ing to discord ; but to this it was replied that the 
report was conceived and expressed in quite a 
different spirit and for quite another purpose ; that 
there was no little agitation and inquiry among 
Congregationalists in alliance with Presbyteries 
as to the importance of assuming a distinctive 
character, and that the recommendations of the 
report were intended to counsel such as were 
waxing zealous on that subject against all violent- 
ly disruptive measures ; that the advice was not 
obtrusive because addressed only to such as are 
presumed to be seeking advice and who look ‘o 
this body as a guide ; that the spirit of the re- 
port was against all proselytism and all sectarian 
controversy, and its recommendations in strict 
accordance with the Plan of Union so long as 
that plan shall remain in force, while they tend 
to the peaceful and gradual dissolution of that 
compact—a result desired by the intelligent of 
all parties for the sake of peace. The Report is 
a simple declaration of principles and opinions 
on the part of the General Association, which 
may serve as a guide to those who wish to 
affiliate themselves with the body; and viewed 
from the right stand-point it must be regarded as 
an overture of peace and good-will toward othe: 
denominations in the State. 

The report was adopted with almost entire 
unanimity. 

In the evening, Rev. Dr. Lansing preached to 
a crowded assembly, many of whom were con 
verts under his preaching in former years, when 
Central New York was the scene of his success- 
ful labors. 

Recommendations were made to secure the 
more prompt and thorough printing of the min- 
utes and statistical returns, and after the usual 
votes of thanks, &c., the Association adjourned 
at 10 P. M. The meeting was characterized 
throughout by a warm fraternal feeling, and was 
highly enjoyed by all in attendance. The hos- 
pitalities of the citizens were largely tendered, 
and everything conspired to make the occasion 
one of present gratification and of pleasant ine 
mories, 


COMMENCEMENT AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


WiLuuMstown, Aug. 22, 1850 
Messrs. Eprrors :—On arriving here on Satur- 
day evening, we stopped at the Mansion House, 
which has been enlarged and improved, and 
the accommodations are quite comfortable. It 
was beautiful, on Sabbath morning, to look upon 
the sun as he spread his golden rays over the 
mountaiis, and chased away the darkness and 
mist from the beautiful valley. There was a 
solemn stillness and greatness in Nature, which 
inspired within us reverence and awe, and moved 
us to worship, as in the conscious presence of 
the Almighty, and to hear the voice of His ma 
jesty and love. 
Rev. Dr. Skinner preached in the morning 
His discourse was rather profound and sugges 
tive than clear and convincing. It was very 
condensed, was delivered with all the Doctor's 
usual earnestness, and quite answered our best 
anticipations. In the afternoon, President Hop- 
kins preached his baccalaureate sermon. His 
subject was Farrn;—its nature, offices and re- 
sults, The discourse was void of all display 
was very logical and discriminating ; and while 
it convinced the understanding, it called out the 
affections and strengthened the good purposes o! 
the soul. His manner was calm, solemn and dig 
nified; his tone of voice tender and earnest 
He seemed to feel the import of the great truths 
he was uttering, and to have realized their pow: 
in his own experience. We never before /is! 
ened to his instructions with so much pleasur 
and profit. “A word fitly spoken—how good 
it was. 
Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, preached in the 
evening before the Society of Inquiry. High 
expectations had been raised ; and some appre- 
hensions were felt lest the profound discourses 
of the day should detract from the interest of 
the evening. The very ornate aud felicitous ex- 
ordium dispelled all these fears, and inspired us 
with confidence. He described the improvements 
which have been made in the various arts an: 
sciences the past half century, and set forth the 
corresponding responsibilities and duties of th: 
church, growing out of these new conditions 
It was one of his most successful efforts, com- 
bining the grace and richness of Melville, wit! 
higher power and more glowing imagery. A 
copy will be asked for publication. 
Monday morning we looked over the grounds 
and the new buildings. The grounds have bee: 
much improved with trees and shrubbery til! ar 
vies with nature in shedding beauty on this 
classic spot. In the new College buildings care 
has been had to make the rooms comfortable 
A building erected principally for the Sophomore 
class, is called Kellogg Hall, in honor of the late 
lamented Professor. The library building, erect 
ed by the munificence of Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
of Boston, makes up the present number o/ 
seven buildings for college purposes 
Monday evening an address was delivered be- 
fore the Natural History Society, by Rev. Dr 
Chester Dewey, of Rochester; an address of 
great learning andability. Among other things. 
allusion was made to Prof, Agassiz’s theory 
of the human race, and if there were any re- 
mains of the “Vestiges of Creation,” the Dr 
buried them so deeply that we shall probably 
hear no more from them. The close was ex- 
tremely impressive and beautiful. 
Tuesday evening Rev. Dr. Leland, of 8. C., 
delivered an address before the Alumni. He 
contrasted New England as she is with what she 





the sudden and violent disruption of relations 
formed under that well-meant but much pervert- 
ed compact; rather let the churches which have 
entered into that union therein abide, at least 
until such time as they can withdraw from it 
without prejudice to their own og or to the 
general interests of religion in the community 
around them. But now that the reasons for the 
Plan of Union—reasons growing out of the then 
condition of New York as a missionary field in 
which Presbyterians and Congregationalists were 
jointly laboring—have in a great measure ceas- 
ed to exist, there is no ecclesiastical reason 
jonalists should be connected 
aa Piicitans rather than with Baptists, 
no doctrinal reason why they should , al- 
sate fe 
position 
churches should be that of independent seli-ex- 





‘of Mills and Hall. 


was 42 yearsago, when he was graduated. In 
most respects he gave the preference very decid- 
edly to the present. He spoke of the Temper- 
ance Reform and paid a noble tribute to Dr. 
Justin Edwards—sketched the Missionary e”- 
terprise and dwelt with fondness on the memory 
He discoursed with kind and 
Christian faithfulness, and with enlightened dis- 
crimination, upon the perils of the times, and 
dropped some salutary warnings against tenden- 
cies too apparent, to extravagant expectations 
and reckless opinions. Yet his anticipatioas 


of the future were, on the whole, cheerful and 
animating, and he Ep 
and the Old Bay State, and their Institutions, @ 
glorious destiny. 


predicted for New England, 
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